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ISMA'IL 


,.d 

life. Isma'il Sidki died in 194 • Mudhakkirati, 

Bibliography: Is " ia i V R rhaurnt 

Cairo 1050; *Abd al-Rabni*’ ‘ ^ „l-t_haitra 

sanal r 9 rp, Cairo .046; .deni, 'J ^ Mahmu<1 

Ecvpl, London 1969- , , _ shi'a 

ISMA'iHYYA a major bruieM ^ the 

wth numerous subdivisions. It bra . ing the 

lmamiyya [see .tuna ‘asuarivva] b> ‘racnig ^ 
imamate through Imam lll a far ‘ ■ 

Isma'il, after whom it is named. times. 

History: Pre-I atimid and 
After the death of Hja'lar al-bad.k in 48/765 
group of his followers held fast to the .m*mate of h» 
son Isma'il, who had been named by him as h i 
cessor but had predeceased lnm. Some of 
maintained that Isma'il had not died an " 
reappear as the Ka’in, or MahdL Others recog..i Z ed 
I*ma c irs son Muhammad as their imam. Nothin^ is 
known about the history of the Isma'IlI movement 
developing out of this nucleus until after the middle 
of the srd/9th century, when it appeared as a secret 
revolutionary organization carrying on intensive mis¬ 
sion arv efforts in many regions of the Muslim world. 
In the area of al-Kufa its propaganda was spread 
from about the year 264/S77-8 by yiamdan Karma. 
r^.r.1, who was later aided by his brother-in-law 
c Abdan [q.v ]. Hamdan’s followers were named after 
him Karmatl, a name which came to be applied 
derogatorily also to other sections of the movement. 
In the area of al-Rayy the mission was started about 
the same time by Khalaf, whose followers became 
known as the Kh alafiyya. In Fars a brother of 
c Abdan was active. In Khurasan Nlshapur and later 


Marw al-Rudh became centres of Isrna c IlI activity 
(see S. M. Stem, The early IsmaHli missionaries in 
North-West Persia ayid in Khurasan and Transoxania t 
in BSOAS, xxiii (i960), 56-90). A convert of al- 
Nasafl [q.v.'], one of the da c is of Khurasan and 
Transoxania, was the first to carry the propaganda 
to Sidjistan, probably in the early decades of the 
4th/ioth century. Presumably in the first half of the 
4tb/ioth century, the Kufs tribe in Kirman was con¬ 
verted by dd c is from Khurasan. In the Yemen two 
missionaries, C A 1 I b. al-Fadl and Ibn Hawshab. 
known as Mansur al-Yaman [q.v.], in 268/881 estab¬ 
lished themselves in the area of the Djabal Maswar 
and succeeded in gaining strong tribal support. In 
270/883 Ibn Hawshab sent his nephew al-Haytham 
as a missionary to Sind. Eater he sent Abu c Abd 
Allah al-Shl*! [ q.v .] to the Maghrib, where he arrived 
in 280/893 and won the support of the Kutama 
Berber tribe in western Algeria, thus laying the 
foundation for Fatimid rule. In 286/899 Abu Sa c !d al- 
Diannabl [q.v.], a follower of Hamdan Karmat and 
c Abdan, founded a Karmatl state in al-Balirayn, 
from where he later conquered al-Katif, c Unian and 
al-Yamama. The whole movement was centrally 
directed, at first probably from al-Ahwaz and al- 
Ba«ra and later from Salarniyya in Syria. Muham- 
mad b. Isrna c Jl was acknowledged as the imam, who 
had disappeared and was about to reappear as the 
Ka’im and to rule the world. The leaders of the 
movement in the absence of the imam claimed the 
rank of hudidfas [q.v.]. 

In the year 286/899, after the succession of the 
future Fatimid Caliph c Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl to the 
leadership in Salarniyya, a schism split the move¬ 
ment, provoked by the claim of c Ubayd Allah to the 


. ISMA‘1 l-a ^ 


imamate for himself and his ancestors 

Karinat and c Abdan, who may have 
drifted slightly away from the doctrine nr 0l »slv 

by the leadership, broke off their support° P t a SateJ 
consequently was murdered by a subordin , Ab ^u 
Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh [q.v.], who at fi rst e 
to be loyal to the leadership. Zikrawayh 
organized the “Karmatl” revolts arB 0ll ,^^ 
bedouin tribes from the year 289/902 until hit Syri ^ 
and execution in 294/907. Doubts concert Captl,r c 
rawayh’s loyalty, which soon turned om 8 Z ' k ' 
justified, induced c Ubayd Allah to leave Sal *° ,JC 
for the journey which ended with his establishm^* 
caliph in Rakkada in 297/910. merit a s 

Though information concerniug the attitude 
various Isma c ill groups following the split 0 f £ e 
movement is scanty, the results can be su mma the 
with some degree of probability as follows: The c ^ 
munity in the Yemen at first remained faithful 
c Ubayd Allah. C AII b. al-Fadl, however, i n 2Q , to 
renounced his allegiance to him and made war on lb 3 
ITawshab, who remained loyal. After c All's death * 
303/915 his party disintegrated rapidly. The dd% fo 
the Maghrib and probably in Sind, having been sent 
by Ibn Hawshab, also remained loyal. There are 
indications that the da c wa in Khurasan generally 
maintained its allegiance to c Ubayd Allah, who was 
able to appoint some dd c i s there, but there were 
probably also counter-currents. The communities in 
c Irak, al-Bahrayn, and western Persia refused to 
recognize the Fatimid claim to the imamate. Among 
the Karmatls of c Irak c Isa b. Musa, a nephew of 
c Abdan, continued the latter’s work propagating the 
imamate of Muhammad b. Ismael, who would return 
as the Ka 5 im. After 320/932 he was active in Baghdad. 
He and ether da c is in c Irak ascribed their writings to 
c Abdan, thus stressing the doctrinal continuity. The 
da c ts of al-Rayy were in close contact with those in 
c Irak and with the Karmatls of al-Bahrayn and like 
them were expecting the reappearance of the Mahdi- 
imam for the year 316/928. At least in the twenties of 
the 4th century (1030-9) they controlled the missions 
in Mosul and Baghdad. They worked successfully 
among the Day la mis and won at least the temporary 
allegiance of Daylaml leaders like Asfar, Mardawidi 
and later of some rulers of the Musafirid dynasty. 
The Karmatls of al-Bahrayn, led by Abu Tahir 
Djannabl, were predicting the appearance 0 ® 

Mahdl-imam for the year 316/928. In 
accepted a Persian prisoner of war as the Expec^ 


One, and Abu Tahir turned the rule over 
early disastrous end of the affair weakene ^ 
ideological vigour of the Karmatls of al-Bahrayn,^ 
their influence among the dd c is in c Irak an 
but did not generally lead to an expansion o a. ^ 
influence. Soon afterwards the great revo 
Kharidjl Abu Yazld [q.v.] under the Fatimi ‘.^y 
al-I\a 5 im and al-Mansur stifled any Fatiini t he 
among the eastern Isma c IlI communities. ^ ^ a5 in 
fourth Fatimid, al-Mu c izz (34 l l 053 - 3 6 ^ 75 i ^{ {l the 
a position to lead an intensive campaign to *^ 


to him. The 


_ . efforts 

allegiance of the schismatic Isnia c ilb- 1*^ ^ t hc 
were partially successful, but failed in i c o a er;!C pted» 
Karmatls of al-Bahrayn, whose hosti 1 .. ^ in 

after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt 111 jiieS Af te ^ 
open warfare against the Fatimid a T c\z\z ^ • 

concluding a peace with the Fatimid a ^ tr jbe 
979‘8 o and a severe defeat by a bee rec iuc e ^, 
378/988, the Karmatls of al-Bahrayn ".^ eO i 0 gi caI 
a local power unable to exert any ern e nt S 
fluence bey'ond its boundaries. The ^ yfuh a,nl111 
supporting the doctrine of the °3tidar.COm 
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b. IsmaHl rapidly disintegrated about the same time. 
The Karmatl state in al-Bahrayn survived until 470/ 
1077-8. (See M. J. dc Goeje, Mdmoirc sur Ics Car- 
ttuUhcs dn Bahrain*, Leiden 1886; idem, La fin dc 
l % empire des Carmathcs, in J A 9 th scr. v (1895), 5-30; 
\V. Madelung, Fatimidcn tind Baltrainqarmafcn , in 
I si. xxxiv (T959)*.3-l-SS; S. M. Stern, Isma'ilis and 
Qarmaiians, in rElaboration dc 1 'Islam, Paris 1961, 
09-10S). 

In the time of al-Mu'izz a Fatimid vassal state was 
established in Multan in Sind. The Isma c ili ddH there 
succeeded before 34 S /959 in converting a local ruler. 
Multan became an Isma c ilT stronghold where the 
£/;r</f>n was read in the name of the Fatimid caliph. 
This success probably strengthened the Fatimid 
cause also in the neighbouring regions, for in Mukran 
the khniba was also read for the Fatimids about the 
vear 37S/9S8. The dd c i Abu Va c kub al-Sidiistanl 
[<7.r.]. who supported the Fatimid doctrine at least 
from the time of al-Mu c izz on, probably was active in 
Sidjistan before his death in the second half of the 
4th/ioth century. I11 Djlruft in Kirinan a Fatimid 
dd c i was residing toward the end of the 4th/ioth 
century. The Isma c ill state in Multan lasted until 401/ 
1010-1, when Mahmud of Ghazna annexed the town, 
took its ruler prisoner and massacred many Isina c Ilis 
(see S. M. Stem, Ismacili propaganda and Fatimid 
rule in Sind , in IC , xxiii (1949), 29S-307). 

During the last years of the reign of al-Hakim (386/ 
996-411/1021) extremist Isma c ills in Cairo began to 
proclaim the divinity of this Fatimid caliph. Their 
leadership soon passed to Hamza b. C A 1 I [q.vJ], who 
became the founder of the Druze religious doctrine. 
The official Fatimid da^iva organization remained 
adamantly opposed to this movement, although al- 
Hakim at times showed it favour. After al-Hakim*s 
death it was persecuted by the Fatimid government 
and wiped out in Cairo, but succeeded in solidifying 
its hold over the mountainous regions in Syria which, 
with some modifications, became the permanent home 
of the Druze community. The Druze religion [see 
dcruz], though derived from Isina c Ili doctrine, 
transformed its basic ideas to such a degree as to be 
usually considered as falling outside the range of 
Isma c Ilism. 

In Ifrikiya the Isma c ili communities were prac- 
ticallv exterminated by popular riots after the acces¬ 
sion of al-MuSzz b. Badls, ZIrid vassal of the Fa¬ 
timids, in 407/1016. The missionary efforts of the 
Fatimids during their residence in Ifrikiyya had 
achieved the conversion of only small groups of the 
urban population, while the masses, led by the 
Malik! c ulamd ?, were solidly opposed to Fatimid rule 
and Shiism. Large numbers of Kutaina tribesmen, 
who traditionally furnished the main body of the 
Fatimid army, left for Egypt with the Fatimid al- 
MuHzz. Most of the leading dd c ts also departed at that 
time. The Sanhadja tribe, which supported ZIrid rule, 
only superficially adhered to Isma c Ilism. During the 
year 407/1016*7 the Isina c H!s in al- Kayrawan, al- 
Mansuriyya, al-Mahdiyya, Tunis, Tripoli, and other 
towns were attacked and massacred by the populace 
with the countenance of the government. Sporadic 
massacres took place also during the following yeais. 
The Isma c IlI communities were thus extinguished 
long before al-Mu c izz in 440/1049 renounced his 
allegiance to the Fatimids and recognized c Abbasid 
suzereignty (see H. R. Idris, La Bcrbiric orientate 
sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, I 43 ’ 9 )* 

During the reign of the Caliph al-Mustan?ir (.127/ 
1036-487/1094) the Isma c IH cause achieved new suc¬ 
cesses in the Yemen and India. I11 the Yemen the 


199 


da t wa after the death of I bn Hawshnb had suffered 
major setbacks and survived only precariously, 
though in the period 379/989-387/997 it had gained 
the allegiance and support of the YaTurid amir c Abcl 
Allah b. Kal.Uan, ruler of $au c a 5 and conqueror of 
Zalnd from the Ziyadids. In 429/1038 e AU b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-$ulayl.il, Fatimid dd c i and founder of tho 
Sulayhid dynasty, rose in Masar in the Flaraz region. 
Through the activity of the $11 layI;ids [q.v.] Fatimid 
sovereignty came to extend over all of the Yemen and 
temporarily over other parts of Arabia like c Uman 
and al-Bahrayn (see I;I. F. al-IIaindanl, al-Su/ayfiiy - 
yiln, Cairo 1955). The $11 lay bids also furthered 
renewed efforts at spreading Isina c Ilism on the 
Indian subcontinent. Although parts of the Isma c IlI 
community in Sind evidently had survived the 
persecution under Mahmud of Ghazna and Isma c ilism 
seems to have been espoused by the Sumra dynasty 
of local Hindu origin (sec A. H. al-Hamdani, The 
Beginnings of the Ismacili Da c wa in Northern India, 
Cairo 1956), contacts with the Fatimid da*wa faded. 
The Isma c TlTs in Sind may have drifted partially back 
to Hindu practices and beliefs. A new Isina c IlI com¬ 
munity was now founded by Yemenite dd c is in the 
area of Cambay, Gudjarat, which had close com¬ 
mercial ties with the Yemen. According to the 
traditional account an Arab dd c i, c Abd Allah, arrived 
with two Indian assistants in Gudjarat in 460/1068, 
sent by the Yemenite chief dd c i Lainak b. Malik. Less 
than a decade later the existence of a flourishing 
Isma c UI community is confirmed by official letters of 
the Fatimid chancery. This new Isma c ill community 
remained closely tied to, and controlled by, the 
Yemenite da c iva and was the nucleus of the modern 
Boliora [< q.v .] community. 

After the middle of the 5th/nth century the 
Persian poet aud philosopher Nasir-i Kh usraw [<7.1/.] 
was active as n Fatimid ddH in Yumgan in the Upper 
Oxus area for over 15 years. Expelled from Balkh 
because of Isma c !ll activity, he came to Yumgan 
before 453/1061 and remained there until his death. 
Several of his extant philosophical and religious 
works were composed there. He became the founder 
and patron-saint of the Isma c ill community of 
Bada klish an in the wider sense, though it may have 
been changed in composition by later Isma. c IlI refu¬ 
gees (see \V. Ivanow, Problems in Nasir-i Khosraiv's 
Biography , Bombay 1956; A. E. Bertel’s, Nasir-i 
KJicsrov i Ismailizm , Moscow 1959). 

In the last years of the reign of al-Mustansir the 
Isma c ill cause in Persia was reinvigorated by the 
activity of I.Iasan-i Sabbali [<7.1/.]. After travelling 
widely and carrying on propaganda in various regions 
of the country, he seized the fortress of Alamut [tf.v.] 
in the mountains of Daylam in 4S3/1C90, thus 
opening a new phase in the IsnuVlli activity in 
Persia. The clandestine missionary work to which the 
da c xva. in Persia had mostly been restricted was 
replaced by a policy of open revolt which, in the 
face of the overwhelming military strength of the 
Saldjfik government, was based on the seizure of 
impregnable mountain fortressos and spectacular 
political murder aimed at intimidating the enemy’s 
leadership. In tho following years other rock fortres¬ 
ses were occupied in the Elburz range. In 4S4 or 485/ 
1091-2 Hasan-i Sabbab sent the dd c i l;lusayn Isa?inl 
to Kuhistfm to raise tho rovolt there. In short order 
the Isina c IUs seized control of several towns in 
eastern Kuhistfm, Tabas, Ka 5 in, Zuzan, Tiln, and 
others. Another dd c T, Abu llamza, captured two 
castles near Arradjfm in the border region botwcon 
Pars and TChfizistan. After tho death of al-Mus- 
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lan^ir in 4871004. a major split occurred iti the j 
hmS'in movement concerning the succession to the | 
ituamaUv At Mustan^ir hod originally designated his 
cKlrst son, Nir.lt \ as his heir 1 his 3 ngest 
son. Ahmad, found the support of the vizier al-Afdal 

who after the death of al-Mustan?ir placed him , 
uith the t l-MustaTl *. N 
tied to Alexandria, where he rose in revolt, was 
defeated, seized and imunrnxi Hasan-i Sabbah and 
the Persian lsmuTlis upheld the right of Xizar to the 
succession and refused tv'* recognize al-Musta c H. In 
the absence of the imam. Hasan i Sabbah became the 
supreme chief claiming the rank of fciqf/iipi. After his 
death the leadership continued with the rulers oi i 
Alamut. IVginning with the fourth ruler. Hasan 
Slid aks&rihi \*saidm (357,1162-561. 1x66). they came 
to be recognized as imams. Against numerous Saldjuk 
attacks the Nir.iris were able to hold and expand 
their territories in the Elburz mountains and Kuhi- 
stun. The fortress Shdhdiz near Isfahan, which they 
seized about the year 494/1100, was lost again in 
500,1107. Some time afterwards the Xizari fortresses 
near Arradjan were overcome. Among the IsmaTiis in 
Egypt and Syria there were also partisans of Xizar. 

In Egypt they were gradually suppressed. In Syria, 
which fell largely outside the Fatimid territory, they 
were soon organized by emissaries from Alamut and 
and seriously rivalled the supporters of the Fatimid 
caliphate, especially in Damascus and Aleppo. The 
Diabal al-Summak and surrounding area north of . 
Hamdt soon became a stronghold of the Xizaris. As 
in Persia they aimed at acquiring fortresses, but 
failed in their first attempts, and practised political 
murder. In 520/ 1126 Tughtagin. ruler of Damascus, ’ 
ceded to them the fortress of Banyas on the frontier 
with the Franks and gave them official recognition in 
Damascus. His son Burl in 523/1139 encouraged anti- 
Isma c IC rioting in Damascus in which the Xizari 
community was virtually wiped out The fortress of 
Banyas was consequently surrendered by the Xizaris 
to the Franks. Soon afterwards they achieved lasting 
success in the Diabal Bahra 5 area west of Hamai. In 
527/1132-3 they acquired the fortress of Kadmus, 
and other fortresses came into their possession during 1 
the following decade. Masvaf, the most important j 
stronghold, was seized in 535/1140-1. The Syrian 
Xizaris continued to be ruled by agents sent by the 
lords of Alamut. The most famous one, Rashid al- 
Dln Sinan [g.r.] (557/1102-5SS/1192), showed signs of 1 
independence, and there are reports that agents were 
repeatedly sent from Alamut to kill him. A complete 
break was avoided. 

The im am ate of al-Musta c li was recognized by 
most Isma c llls in Egypt, many in Syria, and by the 
whole community in the Yemen and that in India 
dependent on it. A new schism developed, however, 
among the Musta c lian Isina c llls after the assassination ; 
of al-Musta c lTs son and successor al-Amir [q.vJ] in 
524/1130. Eight months before al-Amir’s death a son, 
al-Tayyib, had been born to him and had immediately 
been proclaimed as his heir. After al-Amir’s death his 
cousin c Abd al-Madjld was put oil the throne in 
Cairo as regent, officially in expectation of the 
delivery of a pregnant wife of the late caliph Mention 
of the infant aI-T a yyib was suppressed, and nothing is 
known about his fate. Four days later c Abd al-Madpd 
was overthrown and imprisoned by al-Afdal Kutay- 
fat [q. t>.]. who declared the Fatimid dynasty deposed 
and proclaimed the sovereignty of the Twelfth 
Imam of the Imamiyya. Kutayfat was overthrown 
and killed In Muh. 526/Dec. 1131, and c Abd al- 
Madjid returned lo the throne as regent- In Rabl c IT 


526^Feb. 1x32 he was proclaimed imam with r- 
caliphal title al-Hafiz The succession of ? 

Hafiz, though in violation cf the accepted nilr» ft? ” 
the imamate could be inherited only by a direct cj,?* 
Cendant, was supported by the official da^tra or^a - 
zation in Egypt and accepted by the majority r ,} 
Musta'lian IsmaTlIs in Egypt and Syria. Thev V v—^ 
known as the Hafiziyya or Madjidiyva. There v.V-J* 
however some MustaTian communities in Eaypt 3^ 
Syria which continued to support the rights of r>[ 
Tayyib and were known as Arniriyya. In the Yem^ 
mest of the leaders of the established datura orga n j 
zation upheld the right? of al-Tayyib. Encouraged b - 
the Sulayhid queen al-Sayyida they founded the 
independent Tayyibi datura m the \ernen headed b- 
a dd*i mutlak. The first of these was al-Dhu’ayb }j 
Musa, who was succeeded in 546/1151 by IbrahTrn al- 
Hamidl fo.r.]. The Tayyibi dd c is worked successfully- 
despite the fact that after the death of the Sulavhid 
queen in 532/113S they did not have the support of 
any of the ruler? in the Yemen. The Hafizi da^a was 
supported by the Zuray c ids of c Adan, who, beginning 
with Muhammad b. Saba 5 , were officially appointed 
Fatimid dd c is in the Yemen, and by at least some of 
the Hnmdanid rulers of San'a 5 (see S. M. Stem, The 
succession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir the claims of 
the later Falimids to the Imamate, and the rise of 
Tayyibi Ismail ism, in Oriens, iv (1951), 193-255). 
There are no reports as to whether the Hafizi da^xca 
ever had adherents in India. In any case the corn- 
muni ty in India, which continued to be closelv tied to 
the Yemenite datura, soon was solidly TayvibL 
The post-Fatimid period. Hafiziyya: After 
the overthrow of the Fatimid caliphate in 367/1171 
the Hafiziyya, no longer enjoying official support, 
gradually disintegrated. Al- c Adid, the last Fatimid 
caliph, had appointed his son Da 5 ud as his successor 
with the title al-Hamid Ii’llah. Da 5 ud was generally 
recognized by the HanzTs as the imam after al- c Adid. 
He and all other members cf the Fatimid family were 
permanently detained as prisoners by the Ayyubids. 
As a result of a pro-Fatimid conspiracy in Cairo in 
56S/1 x 72-3 many of the supporters of the deposed 
dynasty were exiled to Upper Egypt, which became a 
hotbed of pro-Fatimid activity. In 572/1176-7 a 
pretender claiming to be Da 5 ud found wide support in 
Rift. When the real Dii 5 ud died as a prisoner in Cairo 
in 604/1207-S, the HafizTs asked the Avyubid al- 
Malik al- Kamil for permission to mourn him in 
public. Al-Kamil granted them permission, but used 
the occasion to arrest their dd c : 5 and confiscate their 
property. After Da^ud his son Sulayman mostly 
seems to have been recognized as the imam. Sulay-: 
man died without child as a prisoner in 645/124S, but 
some of his partisans claimed that he had a son who 
was hidden (see P. Casanova, Les derniers Fdtimides , 
in MIFAO , vi (1S97), 415-45). In 697/129S a pre¬ 
tender appeared in Upper Egypt who claimed to be 
Da'ud b. Sulayman b. Da 5 ud. Still later, about the 
year 723/1324, Isma c UJs are mentioned in c Usfun in 
Upper Egypt. In Syria a Hafizi community is 
mentioned at the same time in the Bakl c a mountains 
near Safad. In the Yemen the Hafizi cause also lost 
all official backing with the Avyubid conquest. The 
Tayyibi dd c i mutlak C A 1 I b. Mubairmad al-Walld (d. 
612/1215) si ill composed polemical treatises 3nd 
poems against the “Madjldivya”, but they were 
already becoming a rare minority. 

Tayyibiyya [q. t\]: The insignificant^ T a >>* 1 
communities in Egypt and Syria, known as Amiriyja, 
arc only rarely mentioned in the sources. Towar ^ 
end of the 6th/i2th century there is a vague refercnc 
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HinA a I»/ «•. I iimM ini iiIiih, Hmii/di llmro vvern 
m’liltornl rmininiiill!<••» In oIIut pnrl« ni llm rnunfry, 
Tlir KiMmnillv iMiJnyiMl llm ttuppnri, or nl |iw«t 
iii'oltM linn, «*l Mm 111111 m 1A11111«* \q.v. J, who perm I (led 
limn to refill" hi mid Inter, in llm H|h/Hth 

( .,,„|ury, hi llm hir1ioi*H of JLlLiH Mnrnnir. Their 
irlnllom* with llm AyyfibldH mid llm Unwfilhh wer« 
lair, hid llm /.iiydl imAiiift were montly hm* I llm The 
/nydl pretender iihMnn^Or c AII b. $alAb abfJfii 
expelled them from J_>ljh Murium* in 829/1426 after a 
prolonged dege, and limy nalfibllslied llielr residence 
in thr l.lnrA* inoiinlnliiH. dim Zaydl IrnAm al- 
Mtipihhnr b. fthnrnf nl Din in Mm ioMi/i6tb century 
1 cleat less!) persecuted llm Hand T*Auf and ftccms to 
Imvr piactidilly extirpated Mm family, The relations 
with the da l ua in India remained close. There the 
Tayyihl roiinimiiily grew mostly undisturbed, 
though in the first half of the 9M1/J5M1 century per- 
sedition under the Sultanate of (TudjarAt resulted 
in mass conversions to Sunnism. In 946/1539 the 
position of d&H mullah passed to an Indian, and 
after his death in 947/1567 the headquarters were 
transferred to GudjarAt in India. 

After the death of DS?ud b. c Adiabshah. the 26th 
da c i mullah, in 999/159J, the succession was disputed. 
While in India JJSPOd BurJiAn. al- Din was established, 
J^A 3 Qd b. Adjabshah’s representative in the Yemen, 
SulaymAu b. al-Hasan al-Hindi, claimed to have been 
designated successor by the deceased dd c l mullah. 
I he dispulc was not resolved and led to the per¬ 
manent schism between the Da*udl and SulaymanI 
factions which accepted separate lines of dd c ts. 
Among the Sulaymanis, whose cause had only few 
adherents in India, the position of dd c i mullah in 
1 050/1640 passed to the Yemenite Ibrahim b. 
Muhainrnad b. Fahd of the MakramI [q.v.] family, in 
"hich it has remained since with few interruptions. 
Ike MakramI dd l is established themselves in Na- 
\q.v.], where they wc-re supported by the Banu 
, a,n \q.v.]. Before 1131/1719 they conquered the 
MarSz region in the Yemen and held it against all 
^tempts of the ZaydJ imams to expel them. The 
, 1 aI Wasan b. Ifibat Allah (d. 1189/1775) con 

l.uered I.fadramawt and unsuccessfully fought the 
Su<,jd| dynasty in Central Arabia. From 
tlMakrainls were expelled in 1289/1W72 !>> 
u ‘ e ,° 4 1 u to . Ina, » general Al;mad Mukhtar Ba^ba, %%ho 
the r ^° rtress c Attara and treacherously Killed 

The* J 1 b. IsrnA c Il Al Shibarn al-Makrainl. 

aj.j J >r ® se,lt da c l mullah of the SulaymAnls is Hiarnal 
his fb. al-IJusayn al-Makraml, who succeeded 
mdui T Cr in 1930 A. A. A. Fyzee, Three Sulay- 
ioi. A \J S: 2 930 -ifj 39 , in JISUKAS, xvi (1940), 
KoJi* , B f s,des the Bariu Yam in NadirAu, the 
fJ the T 2 jabal Maghiriba in flaraz are SulaymA- 
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1111 it)/, 1 #•(/)/,„, (l,„ r mhutr vuutmion* irrtm Hu: Ui'/MU 
(*»«« Houni'Anj, 

NI / A r I y y a [q.v, J; /he utihtnhU'. of the Xiz&tU 
n*innhiivt vo.fy.d in the lord* of Alam/it until the *or~ 
ii'iuirr ol fh<; fortret* t/> tlm M'/ngol conqv^ror 
llulagO in 654/1256 and the font^quent ez^oit^/ri of 
M»e hnhrn Kukri al-lTJu iZh'srdhZij. Practically 
, nothing h knov.n al^/ut the IrriArns following him. 

1 I.a ter lists of the imAr/i* f\iif f :t widely o/rv>smiog 
I thefr nar//c*s, nund>er, a/el v.-quence. The list now 
I considered official in the Agba KhAnI bra/^.h 
come lo b* gen/rrally accept^sd only since the later 
19th century, There are vague indications that the 
fmAms after the fall of AlaroOt resided, in Adhar^ 
bAydjAu, A split occurred in the Iix_e of imams after 
Muhammad Shams al-1 Jin, usually considered the son 
of KhurshAh, or his son Mu^min-Shah, v.ho is omitted 
in some lists. One line continues with Kasim-Shah. 
the other with Muhammad-Shah. The KfUh— -fhahi 
IrnArns in the latter j>art of the 91h/r^th century 
resided in Andjudan, a village near Manailat, where 
the tombs of some of them are preserved- From thi~ 
time until the 19th century' the imams were usually 
affiliated to the Nihnat Allahl Sufi order. After a 
lapse of nearly one arid a half centuries there are 
further tombs of imams in Andjudan dating from 
1043/1634 to j 090/1680. It is unknown where the 
family lived in the intervening period. Imam 
Nizar, who died in 1134/1722 is buried in Kahak, a 
village near Andjudan (see \V. Ivanow, Tombs cf some 
Petsiatt Isma c ili Imams, in JLBRAS , xiv {193S;. 49- 
62). In the time of Nadir Shah (1145.1736-1160 1747I 
Imam Sa> yid Hasan Beg moved to Shahr-i Babak and 
acquired a winter residence in Kirma::. The 
now rose from their previous obscurity to m\o 3 'v i e- 
mcnt in political life. Imam Abu T-Hasan Shah was 
governor of Kirrnan from 1169 1756 until his death 
in 1206/1791-2. His son Shah Kha Til Allah, who 
enjoyed the favour of the Kadjar Fath c Ah Shah 
returned to Kahak and later moved to Yard, where 
he was killed by a mob in 1232TS17. KhaTTl Allah's 
son, Hasan c Ali Shah Mahailaii. was granted by 
I'ath C A 1 I Shah the title Aeha Kha n 'q.v.', which has 
remained hereditary 3n:ong his successors. .After a 
vain attempt at gaining independent rule of Kirmin. 
Hasan ‘AH ShAh moved to India in x259^iS 4 3 (see 
II. Algar, The Rnvli of AgkJ K *;j n .\/j huIBLti a *sj the 
Transference cf Ike ImamaJe to In Jit, in </. 

xxix (1969), 35-81). Bombay became the permanent 
seat of the iinamate. The present (1971) Acha KMn t 
Karim Khan, succeeded his grandfather. Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, in 1957 - 

The branch of Mubanmnd-Shlh apparently was 
closely associated with the Ni/irl community in 
DaylaiiL. In 776 /i 374*3 Khudivrand Muhammad, 
who may be ideatic?l with Muhammad-Shah, 
gained possession of the fortress of Alamut with the * 
support of the local Niriris. He was consequently 
cxpolled and sought refuge with Timur, who sect hrr^> 
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to confinement in Sultaniyya. The family continued j 
to live in Sultanivyn until after S04/1 4 $ 9 * Members of ; 
it, however, were repeatedly active among: the 1 
Nizarls in Paylam until the middle of the oth/i5th 
century. The most famous imam of the Muhammad- 
Shi\hl iine, Shall Tahir IIusavnT PakkanT, because of 
his religious following aroused the suspicion of the 
Safawid Shah Ismael, was exiled to Kashan and 
later forced to leave Persia. In Q2S/15-- he came to 
Abmadnagar in the Pekkan, where he was instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the proclamation of Shl c ism , 
as the official religion by the ruler Durban Nizam 
Shah. Shah Tahir probably died in 95 *Vi 5 -l 9 * His 
descendants lived in Abmadnagar and later in 
Awrangabad (see \Y. Ivanow, . ! forgotten branch of the 
Ismailis, in JRAS , 193S, 57 * 79 )* The last imam of this 
branch, so far as is known, was Amir Mubammad 
Bakir, whose last contact with his Syrian followers 
was in 1210/1796. As well as in Pavlam, the Mubani- 
mad-Shahl line had supporters in Badakhshan and 
the Kabul area in the ioth/i6th and nth/i7th 
centuries, though by the beginning of the I3th/i9th 
century the IsmaTlis there seem to have generally 
adhered to the Kasim-Shahi line. The community in 
Syria generally recognized the Muhammad-Shah! 
line. In a period of troubles contact with the Imam 
Mubammad Bakir was lost after the year 1210/1796. 
In 1304/1SS7, after a vain search for descendants of 
Muhammad Bakir, a section of the Syrian community 
recognized the Agha Kh an! line. In 1957 about 30,000 
Syrian Nizaris, living in Salamiyva and the villages 
of al-Khawabi, adhered to the Agha Khan! line. 
About 15,000, known as Pia c fariyya and living in 
Kadmus, Masyaf, and some villages near Salamiyya, 
continued to adhere to the Muhammad-Shah! line 
(see C A. Tamir, Furii c al-shad±ara al-Ismattliyya al- 
Imamiyya , in al-ATashrik, li (1957), 581-612). 

The Nizari communities, widely dispersed territo¬ 
rially and partially separated by language barriers, 
developed largely independently of each other, 
especially after the fall of Alamut. They were led by 
local leaders, shaykhs or pirs t who alone could claim 
access to the hidden imams. The Syrian Nizarls 
during the later Alamut period continued to be 
ruled by Persian agents sent by the imams. After the 
fall of Alamut they at first preserved their political 
independence and joined the Muslim efforts to expel 
the Mongol invaders in 658/1260 from Syria, but later 
were gradually subdued by the Mamluk Sultan 
Baybars I. By the end of the year 671/1273 Baybars 
controlled all their fortresses. The Isma c ll!s remained 
subjects of the Mamluks and later of the Ottomans, 
paying a special tax. During the late 18th and the 
19th centuries they were frequently involved in 
clashes with their neighbours, especially with the 
numerically stronger NusayrTs, who repeatedly oc¬ 
cupied their fortresses. About the middle of the 19th 
century the Isma c IITs restored the town of Salamiyya 
r Q.vf] and settled the surrounding area east of T.Iamat, 
where now approximately two thirds of the com¬ 
munity live. The last NusayTl attack and occupation 
of Kadmus took place in 1920, causing much damage 
to property and manuscripts (see N. N. Lewis, The 
Jsmafllls of Syria today , in Royal Central Asian 
Studies Journal , (1952), 69-77). 

In Persia the Isma c !lT communities were deci¬ 
mated by massacres but survived after the surrender 
of Alamut and the other fortresses in Daylam and 
Kuhistan. Alamut was briefly reoccupicd in 674/ 
* 2 75 , but lost again in the next year. In the second 
half of the 8th/i4th and the first half of the 9th/i5th 
centuries it was repeatedly, though only for short 


spans of time, fn Nizari hands. The Nizari com¬ 
munity in Davlam was still a force in the local powv r 
struggle in this period, though it was usually on the 
defensive, especially against the Zavdl rulers 0 f 
LahTdjan. After this time it gradually disappeared. l n 
Kuhistan small Ismael! communities have survived 
in the area of Ka’in and BTrdjand. Other XizArl com¬ 
munities are found in the area of NTshapur in Khur¬ 
asan, around Kirman, in Slrdjan and the Djah n | 
Bariz, and in the area of Maballat and Yazd. 

The Tsma'IHs of the Upper Ox us region seem to 
have accepted the Nizari imamate before the end of 
the Alamut period, though the exact date and circum¬ 
stances arc unknown. Local tradition in Shughn.in 
[<7.t\] mentions two </J c *s, Soyyid Shah Making and 
Shah Khamush, who were sent by the imam and 
became the founders of the dynasties of firs and 
tnlrs ruling Shughnun. In 913/1507-S Shah Raejiyv al- 
Dln, who is perhaps to be identified with the imam of 
the Muhammad-Shah! line of that name, the father of 
Shah Tilhir Dakkanf, came from Slstan to Badakh¬ 
shan and with the support of the local IsmaTIIs 
established his rule over large parts of the region. In 
consequence of quarrels among his supporters he 
was killed in spring 1509. In the uth/i7th century 
another imam of the Muhammad-Shah! line, Khu- 
daybakhsh, seems to have taken up residence in 
Badakhshan and died there in 1074/1663-4. The 
Isma c ill communities continued to be guided by local 
dynasties of pirs. There are Nizari communities 
recognizing the Agha Khans also in the area of 
Ghazna, in Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza, where they 
are known as Mawla*is, and in the area of Yarkand 
and Kashghar. 

The date and circumstances of the introduction of 
Nizari Isma^lism in India are obscure. A continuity 
of Isma e ill activity in Sind, especially the Multan 
area, ever since the early- da^ra there, is attested by 
sparse notices in the sources. In the first half of the 
7th/i3th century this activity extended to DihlL It 
may at this time well have been inspired by emissaries 
of the imams of Alamut, but definite evidence is 
lacking. The first ptrs mentioned in the religious 
literature of the Indian Nizaris cannot be dated with 
any' degree of certainty. The shrine of the earliest one, 
Satgur Nur, is in Nawsari in Gudjarat, where the 
religious texts place his activity. The presence of nou- 
Tayyib! Isma^lis in Gudjarat is vaguely attested for 
the first half of the 7th/ 13th century. Pir Shams al- 
Dln according to the texts came from Persia to Siud 
and became the founder of the dynasty of /»irs there. 
If the traditional pedigree of pirs is reliable, he may 
have lived in the first half of the Sth/i4th century, as 
some sources suggest. Other sources date him one or 
two centuries earlier. Mis mausoleum is in MultAn. 
Pir Sadr nl-D!n and Pir Hasan Kabir al-Pin of the 
gth/ifth century arc buried near Uch, south of 
Mult An. Sadr al-Pin is traditionally considered the 
founder and organizer of the Khodia community, 
which consists mostly of converts of the Hindu 
Lohana caste. Kabir al-DIn's son Imam-Shah after 
about the year S73/1470-1 was active in GudjarAt 
where he converted numerous Hindus. 

Imam-ShAh died in 926/1520 and is buried iu 
PirAna near AbmadabAd. His son and successor Nar 
(Nur) Muhammad-ShAh (d,94o/i533-4) repudiated the 
recognition of the imArn in Persia and claimed the 
imAmate for himself, thus founding a separate sect 
whoso adherents are known as IniAm-Shahls or Sat- 
panthls. The sect later split further around different 
lines of pirs. It has tended to revert toward Hinduism. 
Its followers, who are to be found chiefly Ml GudJarM 
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olid Khnndcsh, consider themselves mostly as Imam! 
Shi^s or SunnTs rather than Isma c Ilts, though they 
recognize the Ism;i c Ili imams before the split (sec \V. 
Ivnuow, The sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat , in JBBRAS , 
xxii (103^), i 9 ' 7 °)* Other NizarTs in Gud^arat re¬ 
mained faithful to the imams in Persia. The great 
majority of Nizaris on the Indian subcontinent be¬ 
long to the Khodja community. There arc, however, 
other Nizarl groups, such as the Shomsls. followers of 
pir Shams al-DIn in Pandjab and others. The 
Khodjas live chiefly in lower Sind, Cutch, Gudjarfit, 
Bombay, and in diaspora in l£asl aud South Africa, 
Ceylon, and Burma. 

Doctrine. Pre-Fatimid and Batimid times: 
Nothing definite is known about the doctrine of the 
earlv supporters of the imamate of Isma c il and his son 
Muhammad. Imam! sources maintain that the 
Khattabiyva [g.v.], the followers of the extremist 
ShT c I Abu * 1 - ICh attab [g.v.], constituted the bulk of the 
earlv Isma c iliyva. Later Isma c IlI doctrine, however, 
generally condemns Abu T-Khattab and does not 
appear to be substantially influenced by the heresies 
ascribed to him and his followers (see \V. Ivauow, I bn 
al-Qadddh , Bombay 1957). The Umm al-kiidb pre¬ 
served by the Isma c llls of Badakhshan, in which Abu 
’1-Khattab appears as a saintly disciple of Imam 
Muhammad al-Bakir and his sons are called the 
founders of Isma c Ilism, is a syncretistic compilation 
written not earlier than the beginning of the 4th/xoth 
century and perhaps as late as the early Alamut 
period. The ideas of the Shi c I ghuldt [g.ic] represented 
in it are for the most part not specifically Isma c IlI and 
evidently not derived from Isma c Ili sources. The 
work thus must not be considered “proto- Isma'ili”. 

The doctrine propagated by the pre-Fatimid 
Isma'IlI revolutionary movement of the second half 
of the 3rd/9th century can be derived in its outlines 
from later IsinaFllI works and reports of anti-lsma c lll 
authors. It embodied already the basic framework of 
the later Isma c IlI religious system, though it was 
consequently modified in some important respects. 
Fundamental was the distanction between the zdhir 
exterior or exoteric, and the bdtin [see b.\tini\ \ a], 
inward or esoteric, aspects of religion. Ihe zdhir 
consists in the apparent, generally accepted meaning 
of the revealed scriptures and in the religious law 
laid down in them. It changes with each prophet. The 
bdtin consists in the truths (JiakdTik) concealed in the 
scriptures and laws, which are unchangeable aud are 
made apparent from them by the ta^wil [g-t'-L inter¬ 
pretation, which is often of a cabalistic nature relying 
on the mystical significance of letters and numbers. 
These truths form a gnostic system comprising a 
cosmology and a cyclical hierohistory. At the basis of 
the pre-Fatimid cosmology was a myth, only im¬ 
perfectly reflected in the later sources, according to 
which the divine imperative kitn, consisting of the 
letters kdf aud min, through duplication formed the 
two original principles kiini kadar. Kiini was the 
female and kadar the male principle. The seven letters 
of kiini kadar were known as the seven higher letter^ 
(al-hunif al-'ulwiyya ), which are the archetypes of 
the seven messenger prophets and their revealed mes¬ 
sages. From the two first principles proceeded three 
spiritual powers, diadd, fat\i, and khaydl, identified 
with the three archangels Di»bra 3 ll, Mika II, and 
Israfil, which mediate between the spiritual world and 
man in the physical world (on this triad see I I. Corbin, 
Le livre riunissant les deux sagcsscs, Tehran-Paris 
1953, £tude priliminairc, 91-112). The cyclical 

history progresses through seven eras, each inaugur¬ 
ated by an enunciator ( ndfik) prophet bringing a 


revealed message. Bach of the first six ndfiks, Adam, 
Nflh, Ibrahim, Musa, c Isfi, and Muhammad, was 
followed by a fundament (asds) or silent 011c fadmil), 
who revealed the bdfin of the message, and by seven 
imams. The seventh imam in each era rises in rank 
and becomes the ndfik of the following era, abrogating 
the law of the previous ndfik and bringing a new one. 
In the era of Muhammad, c Ali was the asds and 
Muhammad b. lsma c il the seventh imam. Muham¬ 
mad b. Isma'll on his reappearance in the near 
future will become the seventh ndfik, the Ka’im or 
Mahdl [#/.«.], and will abrogate the law of Islam. Ilis 
message will, however, consist in the full revelation 
of the bdfin truths without any ;dhir law. lie will rule 
the world and then end the physical world, sitting in 
judgment over humanity. During his absence he is 
represented by twelve hud id jus residing in the twelve 
regions [djazd^ir) of the earth. The cyclical history 
was sometimes coupled with astrological speculations, 
and astrological predictions were made specifically 
concerning the date of the coming of the Ka’im. 

Before the coming of the Ka 5 im the bdfin must be 
kept secret and can be revealed to the neophyte only 
on swearing an oath of initiation with a vow of 
secrecy and on payment of a due. The initiation, 
known as bnldgh, was no doubt gradual, but there is 
no evidence of a strictly fixed sequence of grades 
generally followed as described by anti- Isma c IlI 
sources. Beneath the imam aud the hu djdj as a 
hierarchy of dd Q is was in charge of the initiation and 
instruction (da c tva [g.t;.]). Little is known about the 
actual organization of the da c wa in the pre-Fatimid 
and Fatimid age. The widely differing enumerations 
of the grades (hudud) of the hierarchy given in 
Isma c IlI religious texts serve mostly ideal functions 
and cannot be taken as corresponding closely to the 
actual organizetion (see \V. Ivauow, The organization 
of the Fdfimid propaganda , in JBBRAS, xv (iQ 39 )» 

1 - 35 )- 

From about the beginning of the .jth/ioth century 
onwards the early cosmology was superseded and 
partially replaced by a cosmology of Neoplatonic 
origin, apparently first propounded by the ddH al- 
Nasafl [gr.]. In this cosmology God is described as 
absolutely beyond comprehension, beyond any 
attribute or name, beyond being and non-being. 
Through his divine Order or Volition (Amr) he 
originated (abda c ) the Intellect (L-lfc/). The c Akf is the 
First Originated Being (al-Mubda c af-Anacaf), since 
the Amr is united with it in existence From the 
Intellect the Soul (Nafs) proceeds through emanation. 
From the Soul proceed the seven spheres with their 
stars and move with its movement. Through the 
revolution of the spheres the single elements (at- 
mufraddi) or natures, humidity, dryness, cold, and 
warmth, arc mingled to form the composites (al- 
murakkabdt), earth, water, air, and ether. As the 
composites mingle, the plants with the vegetative 
( ndmiya) soul develop From them the animals with 
the sensitive (fiissiyya) soul develop, and from the 
latter, man with the rational (ndfi^a) soul. Al- 
NasafTs cosmology was generally adopted in its es¬ 
sentials, though refined and elaborated by the later 
authors. Some minor points aroused controversy 
among them. The principles of the spiritual world in 
this cosmology were identified with terms of the 
religious sphere. Thus the Intellect in religious ter¬ 
minology was equated with the Pen (I\a/am) and the 
Throne ( c .-lrs/i), and the Soul was identified with the 
Tablet (Lawfi) and the Footstool (I\ursi) etc. Much 
stressed were the analogies between the spiritual, 
astral, and physical worlds and between man as the 
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microcosm and the physical world ns the macrocosm. 
The official Fatimid da'xca apparently did not accept 
this cosmology until the time of the Caliph nl- 

^’V^omcwh.'U different cosmological system was 
propounded by the ddH l.Iamld al-LWn al-Kirnifml 
[c.r.l (d. about 411/1021). Instead of the duality of the 
Intellect and the Soul his system comprises ten in¬ 
tellects in the spiritual world. 1 he Soul is replaced 
by the Second Intellect or hirst Emanation (al- 
Mimba'ilh al-Axnral), proceeding from the higher 
relation (al-nisba al-ashraf) of the First Intellect. The 
Third Intellect or Second Emanation and I irst 
Potential Being, proceeding from the lower relation 
(al-nisba al-adtcan) of the First Intellect, is equated 
with matter and form ( al-hayula rm 'l-slira). From 
the First and Second Intellects proceed seven further 
intellects. The tenth one is the Active Intellect ( al - 
c Akl al-Fa cc dt) or demiurge governing the physical 
world. The structure of the astral and the physical 
worlds and of the religious hierarchy were similarly 
modified by al Kirmam in close analogy to the spirit¬ 
ual world. The system of al- Kirmam was not adopted 
by the Fatimid da c wa. Only among the Tayyibls m 
the Yemen did it replace the earlier traditional 

system. . . 

Fatimid doctrine, because of the Fatimid claim to 
the imamate, was forced to modify the early doctrine 
concerning the role of Muhammad b. Ism«i II as the 
final imam and Mahdl and the restriction of the 
number of imams to seven. c Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl at 
first radically broke with this earlier doctrine by as¬ 
serting that the imam after Dja c far al-Sadik had been 
his son c Abd Allah rather than lsma c Il and that the 
imamate continued to be handed down among his 
descendants without restriction in number. Soon, 
however, attempts were mode to accomodate the 
Fatimid claim to the imamate with the earlier theory. 
Muhammad b. Isma c Il was again recognized as 
imam and as ancestor of the Fatimids. His return as 
the Ka 5 im was sometimes interpreted spiritually, as 
being realized in the rise of the Fatimids, who would 
gradually fulfil the predictions concerning the 
Ka 5 im. A second heptad of imams, often called the 
deputies ( khulafu 3 ) of the KaPim, was admitted in 
the era of Muhammad as a special privilege of the 
latter. The eschatological expectations in respect to 
the Ka } im were to be fulfilled after the expiration of 
the second heptade of imams. This theory also had to 
be abandoned as the Fatimid caliphate continued, 
though even then the eschatological events generally 
were expected in the near future (see W. Modelling, 
Das Iniamat in der friihen ismailitischen Lchre , in Isl., 
xxxvii (1961), 43 - 135 )- 

Fatimid doctrine, in contrast to the pre-Fatimid 
attitude which tended to depreciate the ?dhir, inva¬ 
riably insisted on the equal importance of tlie zdhir 
and the bat in and made every effort to suppress an- 
tinomian trends, which, however, often came to the 
surface among more radical Isma c IlI groups. 1 he 
Isina c ili fitih was elaborated chiefly by the Kac.li al- 
NiFmaii [q.v.) (d. 3 ^ 3 / 97 - 1 ), whose work Da^Vim al- 
Islam became the most authoritative exposition of it. 
Isma c IlI law agrees in general with Iinaml law, but 
does not permit the mul c a [<7.v.] temporary marriage 
and nullifies bequests to a legal heir except with the 
consent of the other heirs (see A. A A Fyzee, 
Cotnpendium of Fatimid Imw, Simla 1969). In the 
ritual, Isma c IlI fitih also agrees generally with Iinaml 
doctrine (see R. Strothmann, Recht der Tsmailiten , in 
Isl., xxxi (1954), 131-46). It gives, however, full 
authority to the imam for determining the beginning 
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of a new month rather than requiring the sight of the 
new moon. In practice the beginning of the month 
was fixed by astronomical calculation. Thus it fell 
often one or two days earlier than for the other 
Muslims. This often led to friction in particular i n 
respect to the beginning and end of the fasting 
month of Ramadan. 

Post-Fa timid times, Jayyibl doctrine: 
The TayyibI community in the Yemen and India 
preserved a large part of the Fatimid religious 
literature and retained the interest in the gnostic 
cosmology and cyclical history of the Fatimid age. 
TayyibI doctrine, however, from the beginning 
adopted the cosmological system of al-Kirmani in 
place of the traditional Fatimid system, and modified 
it by introducing a mythical “drama in heaven’’, first 
described by the second dd c i muflak Ibrahim al- 
I.Iamidl [7.V.], which profoundly shaped the TayyibI 
gnosis. According to this myth, the two emanations 
from the First Intellect, the Second and Third Intel¬ 
lects, were rivals for the second rank after the First 
Intellect. As the Second Intellect reached this 
position by his superior efforts, the Third Intellect 
refused to recognize his superiority in rank. In 
punishment for this failure he fell from the third 
rank behind the following seven intellects and, after 
repenting, became stabilized as the Tenth Intellect 
and demiurge ( mudabbir ). The physical world was 
produced out of the spiritual forms ( suwar ) which 
together with the Tenth Intellect refused to recog¬ 
nize the superiority' of the Second Intellect and out 
of the darkness generated by this sin. The Tenth 
Intellect, also called the Spiritual Adam (Adam al- 
Ruhani), tries to regain his original raDk by calling 
the fallen spiritual forms to repentance. The first 
representative of his da c iva on earth was the First and 
Universal Adam (Adam al-Awwal al-Kulli), owner 
of the body of the ibdd c world (al-diuththa al-ibdd c iy- 
ya), who opened the first cy’cle of manifestation 
(dawr al-kashf) and is distinguished from the Partial 
Adam (Adam al-DjuzH), who opened the present age 
of concealment (daivr al-satr). After his passing he 
rose to the horizon of the Tenth (Intellect) and took 
his place, while the Tenth rose in rank. Similarly the 
Ka 5 im of each cycle after his passing rises and takes 
the place of the Tenth, who thus gradually rises until 
he will join the Second Intellect. Countless cycles of 
manifestation and concealment succeed each other 
until the Great Resurrection (Kiydmat al-Kiydmdt) 
which consummates the megacycle (al-katvr al- 
a c zam) % sometimes specified to last 360,000 times 
360,000 y’ears. 

The soul of each believer on his initiation is joined 
by a point of light, which grows as he advances in 
knowledge. On his passing it rises to join the soul of 
the holder of the rank (tiadd) above him in the 
hierarchy. It continues to rise from tiadd to \iadd 
until it is gathered together with the souls of al 
other believers in the light temple (haykal nCirdni) in 
the shape of a human being which constitutes the 
form of the Ij&’im (silra Kd'imiyya) of his eye e > 
which then rises to the horizon of the Tenth. ie 
souls of the unbelievers remain with their bodies* 
which are dissolved into anorganic matter whic * 
consequently transformed into various harm u 
creatures and substances in descending orce _ 
Depending on the gravity of their sins they nl ^ 
eventually rise again through the ascending or 

life and as human beings may accept the 
end up in Sidjdjln in torment lasting as long as 
megacycle. • e 

Continuing the Fatimid tradition^gjy^^^ 0011 ' 1 
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l t l,e equal vttliility of the *J/n> anil the 
„wu» |talU ? lVl nuliatoil antinomitm trends. 1>A<H a t- 
M/ ,H al V remained the authorl- 

. qoetrino: Owing to the upheavals in the 
N ' hi<toV y of the NizAri com muni ties, their wide 
1 H ' U1 u * language barriers between them, mul 
li>r oriAL ■ ' - 


•oeeated loss of large parts of their religious 
|hC . .J NiriUi doctrine is marked by major shifts 
iiicratt ,rv » % • - 

I!, time o«d 


completely independent local 


irn ‘ lr iuc of Alamut: The vigorous activism of the 
woment led by tfasan-i Jjabbab even before its 
m °Ak with the l'alimid caliphate was associated 
art4 ?' a uCXN preaching (i/aScvi dindidg), most clo* 
formulated, though perhaps not originated, 
Uasnn-i Sabbah himself. The new preaching 
• ’tailed ar. apologetic, reformulation of the old Sln c I 
doctrine of ta'litn, * <*•> authoritative teaching in 
1 elision, which could be carried out only by a divinely 
chosen imam in every age after the Prophet. l;lasan-i 
sabbah reaffirmed the need for such a teacher as a 
dictate of reason and went on to prove that only the 
Isma'ili imam fulfilled this need. In his argumentation 
he seems to have stressed the autonomous authority 
tf each imam, independent of his predecessor's, thus 
unwittingly authorizing the later shifts of doctrine. 
The doctrine of ta*liin had a strong impact in the 
Sunni world, as is reflected by its elaborate refutation 
by al-Ghazali [q.r\] and others. 

A religious revolution took place under the fourth 
lord of Alamut, tfasau c ald dhikrihi al-salam ( 557 / 
1162-561/1166), who on 17 Ramadan 559/S Aug. 1164 
solemnly proclaimed the resurrection (kiydnig) in the 
name of the imam, whose hudjdja or deputy ( klutlifn) 
he declared himself to be. In consonance with the 
Isma'ili expectations concerning the kiydma he an¬ 
nounced the abrogation of the sharing, which so far 
had been strictly enforced by the lords of Alamut. 
The resurrection was interpreted spiritually as the 
manifestation of the unveiled Truth in the imam 
which actualized Paradise for the believers who 
could grasp it, while it condemned the non-Isma'Ili 
opponents lo spiritual non-being, i.c., TIell. After the 
murder of Hasan by a brother-in-law opposed to the 
abolition of the sharing , the doctrine of the kiydnig 
was further elaborated by his son and successor 
Muhammad (561/1166-607/1210). Hasan before his 
death seems to have hinted that he himself was the 
imam at least spiritually. Muhammad now main¬ 
tained that his father had been the imam also by 
physical descent, apparently alleging that he was the 
son of a descendant of Imam Nizar >\ho had secretly 
tound refuge in Alamut. The lire of imams thus 
continued through Hasan and Muhammad in the 
jDrds of Alamut. Muhammad pul the imam, and 
pccifically the present imam, at the centre of the 
octriuc of the hiygmg. The resurrection consisted in 
God in the spiritual reality of the imam. 
ov US doctrine entailed the exaltation of the imam 
. lhc Prophet, which became characteristic of 
j, Z . :,ri l ] ,0lJ Kht. At the same time a new figure, the 
The' 1 - ini ’ was introduced in the cyclical history. 
Mel 5 iin in the various eras was identified as 

Khidr' Z \ < | Ck < MaUK al-Salam), Dhu 'l-Karnayn, 
'All h * ,a<add . and, in the era of Muhammad, as 
o s the 1° " as rcc °goized by the prophets in each era 
lja>i m ? cus of the divinity. In the kiydnig the imam* 
‘Alj L l * C '’ Present imam, who is identical with 
helie Ve ^^ Cars °P en ly in his spiritual reality to the 
imam * ho * 11 spiritual relationship to the 

lde «tical with Salman [<7.1/.]. The ranks of 


the teaching hierarchy intervening between the imam 
mul the believer have, also in agreement with the 
IsiUiYm expectations concerning llio kiydnig, faded 
away, t here are only three categories of men left: the 
opponents (<1/1/ nl-tn^ddd) of the imam who adhere to 
the .v/jniTSi, the ordinary followers of the iiuAm or 
people of gradation (aid aldgrattub ), who have gone 
beyond the shilling to the bd/in and have found 
partial truth, and the people of union (ah! gl-wgfidg), 
who see the imam in Ids true nature discarding all 
appearances and have reached the realm of full truth. 

I he kiydnig doctrine was clearly influenced by $Cifi 
ideas and terminology and prepared the way for the 
close relationship between later Nizari IsuuVilism 
ami §(tfism. 

The kiydnig doctrine was repudiated by Muham¬ 
mad's son and successor Dialal at-Din Hasan (607/ 
1210-618/1221), who proclaimed his adherence to 
Sunni Islam, publicly cursed his predecessors, and 
imposed the Sunni shgri c g on his followers, inviting 
Sunni scholars to instruct him. As lie continued to be 
considered by them as the imam, his orders were ac¬ 
cepted without opposition. There is evidence that at 
least before his death he acted towards his followers 
again in the fashion of an Isma'ili imam. Under his 
sou C A 1 ;V al-Dln Muhammad (618/1221-653/1255) the 
enforcement of the sharVa was relaxed, though it was 
not officially abolished. The adjusted doctrine which 
now was developed to explain the new religious 
situation is expounded in the contemporary Isma'ili 
works of Na$lr al-DTn nl-TusI [£.v.]. The reimposition 
of the sharing by JDjalal al-DIn Hasan was interpreted 
as a return to precautionary dissimulation (Igkiyya) 
and a new period of concealment ( sgtr ), when the 
truth is hidden in the bdfin , in contrast to the pre¬ 
ceding period of kiydnig , when the unveiled truth was 
apparent and available to all. The kiydnig proclaimed 
by Hasan c gld dhikrihi ’ l-saldm , coming at about the 
middle of the millcniuin of the era of the Prophet 
Muhammad, was merely anticipatory of the final 
kiydnig at the end of it. In the era of Muhammad 
periods of sgtr ancl kiydnig may alternate according 
to the decision of each imam, since every imam is a 
potential imam-ka’im. The state of spiritual union % 
(t vahda) in the time of sgtr is restricted to the bud[d[a 
of the imam, who partakes of the divine Support 
(ta*ytd) and possesses the truth of the imam, with 
whom he is consubstnntinl. The ahl nl-tarattub arc 
divided into the strong (akwiyii*) and the weak 
(du c gfd>) according to their closeness to the truth. 

Conditions in the post-Alamut period favoured the 
adoption of SOfl ways of life by the imams and their 
followers also externally. Isma'ili ideas were often 
camouflaged in Sufi forms of expression, especially in 
poetry. Doctrinal works were written again from the 
9th/i6th century on, at a time when the victory of 
SliT'ism in Persia permitted the Nizarls and their 
imams to act somewhat more openly. The doctrine of 
the Into Alamut period as expressed by NA$Ir al-DIn 
al-TitsI was essentially retained. Works of the 
FA timid age, which still influenced al-ThsT, were no 
longer available. Interest in the Isma'ili cosmology 
aud cyclical history waned. The role of the bit didig 
as the rcvenler of the spiritual truth and only ac¬ 
cess to the essence of the imam, already stressed by 
al-TfisI, was further elaborated. 

A special literary tradition within Nizari IsivuV 
‘Ilism in Persian was retained by the community of 
BadakhshAn. Although many works of the AlnmCU 
and post-AInmiU period found their way there, the 
community remained particularly attached to tho 
works, genuine and spurious, of Nasir-i Khusraw. 
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l'atimid doctrine in the adaptation of Na«ir, in¬ 
cluding the l'atimid cosmology, thus maintained 
their influence. The community of 13 adakhshan also 
transmitted and revered the Uinin al-kitdb repre- 
senting largely non-Isma c Ili thought. 

Syrian Nizari literature, written in Arabic, devel¬ 
oped independently of the Persian literature, even 
during the Alamut period. Persian works were not 
translated into Arabic or vice-versa. The Syrian 
community preserved a substantial selection of 
l'atimid religious literature, partially different from 
those preserved by the yayylbis. liven though the 
biydina was proclaimed, apparently with some delay, 
in Syria, the fciydnta doctrine had practically no im¬ 
pact there. The scholarly doctrine continued mostly 
in the l'atimid tradition. Syrian doctrinal works, 
while concentrating on the traditional cosmology and 
cyclical history, virtually ignore the current imam, 
the central figure in the Persian Alamut and post-^ 
Alamut doctrine. In religious literature of a popular 
type Rashid al-DIn Sinan is extolled as a saintly hero 
and his cosmic rank is described in terms appropriate 
to the imam. Much of the Syrian IsnuVllI literature 
was destroyed later during the feuds with neighbour¬ 
ing communities. 

Among the Kh odias Isma c IlI literature, both Per¬ 
sian and Arabic, has been virtually unknown. Only a 
single Persian work, the Pandiydt-i Diavdnmardi 
containing a collection of religious and moral admo¬ 
nitions of the Nizari Imam al-Mustan«ir (end of the 
gth/i5tli century), was accepted as a sacred book, 
perhaps a century after his death. The traditional 
religious literature of the Kh odias and the Imam 
Shahis is known as Satpanth [q.vJ] literature. Sat 
Panth, i.e., True Path, designating the religion 
preached in it. It consists of numerous writings in 
verse form, called gnans, written in, or translated into, 
several Indian languages. Most of them are ascribed 
to the medieval pirs, but cannot be dated exactly and 
probably have undergone changes in the transmission. 
They contain hymns, moral and religious instruction, 
legendary histories of the pirs, and descriptions of 
their miracles, but no formulated creed or theology. 
Their religious content is a mixture of Islamic and 
Hindu, especially popular Tantric, elements. While 
idol worship is condemned, Hindu mythology is ac¬ 
cepted. C A 1 I Is described as the Tenth Avatar or in¬ 
carnation of the deity, and the imams are identical 
with him. The I<ur 5 an is considered the last of the 
Vedas, which are viewed as holy scriptures whose 
true interpretation is known to the pirs. The religious 
role of the pir or guru is extolled. Acceptance of the 
true religion will free the believer from further 
rebirths and open Paradise for him, which is des¬ 
cribed in Islamic terms, while those failing to re¬ 
cognize the imams must pass through another cycle 
of rebirths. The traditional lsma c lll cosmology, 
cyclical history, and hierarchy are unknown (see W. 
Ivanow, Satpanth , in Collectanea I (The Ismnili 
Society), Leiden 1948, 1-54). 

Bibliography in addition to the works cited in 
the article: Major aspects of early Isma c IlI history 
and doctrine are examined in: 13 . Lewis The 
origins of Ismd c ilism, Cambridge ig.jo; W. Ivanow 
Ismaili tradition concerning the rise of the Fatimids, 
London 1942; idem, Studies in early Persian 
Jsmailism *, Bombay 1955; S. M. Stern, Heterodox 
Ismailism in the Unit of al-AIn c isz t in BSOAS 
xvii ( 1955 ), 10-30. On Nizari history and doctrine 
in the Alamut period: M. G. S. Hodgson, The 
order of Assassins , The Hague 1955, (fundamental); 
idexi, 'The IsvuPili state , in The Cambridge 


History of Iran , v, Cambridge 1968, 422-82* p 
Lewis, The Assassins , London 1967. On the Syria 
Nizaris in the time of the crusades: B. Lewis, 77 
IsmdPilis and the Assassins , in K. M. Sctton ( C( j 
A history of the Crusades , i, Philadelphia i9 55> ’ ’ 
132. On the history, doctrine, and present state of 
the Bohoras and Khodjas: J. N. Hollister, The 
Shi c a of India , London 1953. Analysis of Islua'm 
gnostic doctrine: H. Corbin, Dc la gnose antique d 
la gnose isniaelienne , in Convegno di scienzc niorali 
storiche c filologichc T956, Rome 1957, 105-46- 
idem, Hisloirc dc la philosophic islamique, i, Paris 

1964, 110-51. Analytical bibliography of published 
and unpublished Ismaili works: W. Ivanow 
Ismaili Literature, Tehran 1963. General, but 
unequal surveys of Isma c IlI history and doctrine 
have been given by W. Ivanow, Brief survey of the 
evolution of Ismailism, Leiden 1952; M. Kamil 
Husayn, TiVifat al-Ismd c iliyya , Cairo 1959. 

(W. Madelung) 

ISMA c lLIYYA, town in Egypt on the western 
bank of the Suez Canal and on the northern shore of 
Lake Titnsah. The town originated from huts of 
workers and engineers engaged in excavating the 
Suez Canal. Its foundations were laid by the Inspec¬ 
tor General of the Suez Canal Company on 27 April 
1862. After the succession of the Khedive Isma'il to 
the throne on 18 January 1863 it was called Isma- 
c Iliyya. In 1864 a network of streets and quarters, a 
central square {maydan), a government building 
{sardy) and a pump for water-supply were established, 
and in 1868 the town was connected to the Egyptian 
railway network. When the digging of the Canal was 
completed, most of the personnel engaged on it 
moved to Port Sa c id, and from 1870 onwards the 
number of Isma c iliyya’s inhabitants was unchanged 
(about 3,000) for almost two decades. From the 
1890s the town grew steadily tc more than 15,000 
inhabitants after World War I and more than 50,000 
after World War II. From World War I until the final 
evacuation of British troops in the 1950s, a large 
British army and airforce base was situated near 
Isma c Iliyya, and many foreign residents dwelt in the 
town. In 1928 IJasan al-BanmV [tf.r.J founded in 
Isina c Iliyya the movement of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun 
[tf.v.]. After the unilateral abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egvptian treaty of 1936 in October 1951, Isma c Hiyya 
became the scene of frequent clashes between 
British troops and Egyptian police, culminating in 
a six-hour battle on 25 January 1952. This resulted, 
one day later, in the Cairo riots known as “black 
Saturday”. 

Until 1960 Isma c Iliyya formed part of the Canal 
Governorate, but in that year it became the centre of 
a separate province {tnuluifaza) which included al- 
Kantara to the north and al-Tall al-Kablr to the 
west. In 1966 the number of inhabitants of Isma'Uiy- 
ya province amounted to 344,789, of whom 1 62 , 37 ° 
dwelt in rural settlements (ri/) and 182, 419 in urban 
ones {hadar). After the war of June 1967 most of 
Isma c Iliyya*s inhabitants left the city or were 
evacuated. 

Bibliography : C A 1 I Mubarak, al-Khifat 
dfadida , viii, Cairo 1305, 59; H. de Vaujan>» 
Alexandrie el la Basse-£gypte, Paris i 885 » 2 45 # 
Population censuses of Egypt, i 897 _I 9 ^^» a 
Ahram, October 1951-January i95 2 > anc * ^! l ^ 

1965. (G. Baer) 
ISNA, Arabic name of a town in Upper Bg> P 

(Egyptian Te-snet, Coptic Sne; Greek Latopo * 
from the fish Latos worshipped there; in Europe 
accounts Esne, Esnfch), lying 
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